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THE INDICATOR. 


No. LXXXVIIL. 
(Tor the Indicator. ) 


There he arriving, round about doth fly, 
And takes survey with busie, curious eye, 
Now this, now that, he tasteth tenderly —SPENSER. 


THE SPIRIT SEER. 


{Concluded. } 


“* Ir now became evident that a primary property of the magic glass 
of the Hungarian adept, was to reflect the locomotion and proceedings 
of Albert, the scene invariably changing with his departure from one 
place to another. From the apartment of the Countess I followed my 
pupil and Carlostein to the public walks, Electoral Gallery, and other 
modes of killing time adapted for the mornings of young men of quality. 
The chief thing which struck me during the whole of this apparently 
objectless perigrination was the steady and unvarying aspect of the 
intelligences surrounding Carlostein, which seemed to refuse the 
slightest association or blending with the more variable train of Albert, 
and yet at the same time to daunt nearly the whole of them by some 
oppressive ascendancy. The voluptuary sprite, indeed, appeared to dilate 
under their influence, yet at the same time to exhibit the strongest 
signs of emotion and increasing trepidation. The appearances of Albert 
and Carlostein were correspondent; the latter had evidently rendered 
himself master of the actions of the youth, whose waywardness was to 
me a source of so much regret. 

“* ¢ Nothing wonderful in that, Risberg; the wayward and capricious 
are the most passive of all instruments under the management of the de- 
signers, who will condescend to enlist the passions into their service. It 
is the province of a tutor not so to condescend, and hence the man 
who—’ 

“« Spare me the man who, Alfman, whom I detest as much as does 
the testy baronet in the English Comedy. I am fully aware (what tutor 
is not—some indeed profit by the knowledge) that they who foster 
passions are greater favourites than they who oppose them; and to 
speak to the point, I could not help suspecting that some very hearty 
laughter which burst now and then from Albert and his companion, 
was at my expense, especially as Carlostein accompanied his share of 


it with an assumed didactic expression of countenance, and an air of 
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solemn expostulation, which, I cannot tell why, I could not help inter- 
preting into a mimicry of myself. Remarkable this, Alfman; for I have 
no doubt you will agree with me that no one ever shewed less acade- 
mic rust than I do. Indeed Mrs. Risberg often says it was owing 
to this absence of pedantry that she— 

“ «No doubt it was, Risberg; and it must have been the magical 
influence of the glass alone which led you to so quick an apprehension 
of the imitative intentions of the irreverend Carlostein.’ 

“ T suspect that if I were looking through the said glass at present, 
Alfman, I should perceive a confounded arch, mischievous looking sprite 
whispering epigrams into your ear; but no matter, I did think so, although 
1 could by no means comprehend what the puppy Albert meant by 
dropping his head on his shoulder, and mimicking a profound sleep, to 
the still greater merriment of both parties. This entertainment, how- 
ever, was interrupted by the appearance of a servant whom I had 
occasionally seen attendant on Carlostein. He communicated some- 
thing to the latter which he as quickly conveyed to Albert, whose coun- 
tenance was instantly suffused with a rosy blush, while his eyes danced 
with delight. Hastily catching the arm of his friend, the servant led 
the way in a quick pace, to what place [ know not, tor the glass sud- 
denly grew obscure, and when it became clear again, to my great 
surprise, a very singular pantomimic scene presented itself. 

“ «Tam glad of that, Risberg; for a little more action would not be 
amiss.’ 

‘“* You shall be satisfied, my good-natured Zoilus. Conceive, then, a 
large, mean, antique apartmentin an old house in the suburbs, for such 
[ conjectured was the scite of it. Next imagine a beautiful blue-eyed 
girl, who might have sat for the picture of Galatea, standing in 
breathless agitation in the middle of the room, the fore-finger of one 
hand held up in the position of a listener, and the other beckoning the 
speediest possible retreat of a youthful student, in academical cap and 
robe to an asylum behind a heavy, old-fashioned screen, which, however 
useful in this respect, was anything but ornamental as a piece of furni- 
ture. The skirt of the stripling’s robe, as he skipped round this conve- 
nient piece of lumber, was yet visible when Carlostein and Albert 
hastily entered the room. 

“It was impossible not to be attracted into a very curious inspection of 
the shadows which hovered round the person of the feminine piece of 
loveliness, who gave such a pictorial animation to this scene. I have 
compared her to the sea-nymph Galatea, and thou, oh classical Alf- 
man, art aware that the character of the beauty of the daughters of 
Nereus partook of the soft and yielding nature of the element to which 
they belonged. The form of this fair creattre was of the most de- 
licate symmetry,—a symmetry fragile even to frailty, but exquisitely 
proportioned into a species of etherial propriety which adds to the jus- 
tice of my fanciful comparison. She was habited girlishly and simply, 
but not without a degree of unexpensive elegance which, although 
females can be seldom made to think attractive, our sex—especially 
if they understand Latin sufficiently to translate simplex munditiis— 
value more than the most gorgeous array. Although agitated at this 
mom :nt, the features of the fair intriguer—for such I then took her to 
be-appeared adapted by nature to the expression of the most calm 
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and dovelike repose. Even the composure which they only assumed 
on the entrance of Albert and Carlostein, shewed characteristic placi- 
dity and unresisting ductility. Her gait and motion were in perfect 
accordance, being gentle and graceful; and her tread in softness ap- 
peared to vie with that of the mole. I know not, Alfman, whether 
you ever met with any of those essentially feminine compositions in the 
course of your experience, every attitude and movement of which pos- 
Sesses the negative gracefulness attendant upon the absence of the 
wilder emotions of passion and the stronger determinations of will. If 
so, upon a mere natural inspection, such appeared the creature before 
me; nor were the ‘‘ touches, the sprites, the feelings,” which hovered 
around her, of a description altogether uncongenial; although at this 
tine their appearance was extremely equivocal. 

**¢ Your humble servant, Risberg; I began to fear that you had 
forgotten your spiritual gift altogether.’ 

‘“‘ By no means; and in the present difficulty it was most serviceable : 
fer instance, it discovered to me that the principal attendant upon this 
fair maiden was a soft pastoral-looking sprite, with something like a 
crook in its hand and a garland on its head, like the first beaw-zdeal of 
an innocent young girl, tricked off in water-colours. With this being 
shared and almost divided sway, a timid shrinking shadow, which 
seemed every now and then to obscure its fanciful companion, by extra- 
vagant dilation, and the assumption of a countenance more or less ex- 
pressive of habitual constraint and undefinable fear. In the fainter 
part of the atmospherical envelope of our nymph, a number of shadowy 
aspects were more or less visible, all of which were bland and compla- 
cent in expression; but one in particular exhibited a countenance of 
sprightly self satisfaction, such as the most unassuming of maidens. 
might put on when satisfied with the testimony of her looking glass. 
Considering the extraordinary appearances when this scene first 
opened upon me, I expected to behold some spiritual indications of 
duplicity er coquetry; but to my great surprise I discovered nothing of 
the kind, beyond the occasional apparition of a very small double-faced 
urchin, which seemed every now and then to communicate with the 
aérial Corydon, and half venture to meet the timid spectre face to face. 
When this was the case, I generally discovered that the eyes of the 
gentle girl were involuntarily turned towards the screen. 

“‘<« These latter spiritual perceptions of yours, Risberg, are more 
mysterious than the former; and being less easily understood, are of 
course the more ‘ natural.’ 

““T leave that to you, Alfman; my business is with matler of fuct 
alone: and in pursuance of it, I hasten to describe what followed when 
Albert and Carlostein entered. The picturesque and animated scene is 
still before me. 

‘“‘ Imagine my volatile pupil, his fine eyes lighted up with love and 
admiration, almost instantaneously at the feet of the lovely unknown ; 
bestowing innumerable kisses on the passive hand which Carlostein, 
with an air of authority, appeared to place at his disposal,—an aet, by 
the bye, which suddenly led me to remark, that a faint family likeness 
between the female and the Austrian was, upon intent inspection, 
traceable. What Albert said I cannot inform you; but if I may judge 
of the confusion which ensued among the attendant spirits of the trio, 
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his words, like the accompanying action, must have been indescribably 
significant. 

‘«¢ The leering and earthly-looking appendages of Carlostein viewed 
the scene before them with a sardonic smile. 

“ Of the suite of Albert, nothing was visible but the soul-and-body- 
engrossing spirit already described, which expanded into the entire 
occupation of its proper atmosphere, and left nothing therein visible but 
itself. 

‘©The spiritual Arcadian attendant on the now deeply-blushing 
maiden seemed for half a moment to give way, and a crowd of flutter- 
ing sprites, with gilded wings and vain and complacent countenances, 
started forward. At the very instant Albert’s eyes were most lighted 
up with love, and his expressions apparently the most ardent, a single 
one of quite a different caste of countenance became also perceptible. I 
cannot describe it, Alfman, but endeavour, by metaphysical aid, to com- 
pound an immaterial expression of conscious power and beauty ; an invo- 
luntary sympathy towards a handsome youth of family and consequence 
who so explicitly felt their sway ; and the natural yielding of a plastic 
spirit to all overwhelming impressions,—and such a creation will be the 
result. 

«< There is no necessity for your Hungarian, Risberg, to fill the 
mind’s eye with a vision of this description, when the materials are 
placed so fairly before it. But proceed.’ 

‘¢ How long Albert would have thus operated on the spiritualities of his 
fair companion, I know not; for my attention was interrupted by an ap- 
pearance which extorted from me an exclamation of surprise, and almost 
made me dart forward upsn the glass which exhibited illusions so 
fantastical. 

«« ¢ What now, Risberg ?’ 

*« Conceive my astonishment, when looking accidentally towards the 
screen, a female face protruded from behind it—the soul-informed and 
eloquent features of which were worked up into an expression of the 
most agitated despair,—it was the countenance of Ida! 

“« * How now, Risberg?’ 

“Yes, of Ida Sternheim, whose loosened ringlets hung round her 
face in wild disorder, and whose dark eyes appeared half bursting from 
their sockets, in the conveyance of one glance of unutterable love 
and hopelessness on the impassioned Albert, as he kneeled at the feet of 
his mistress. One searching glance only was bestowed, and the well- 
known lineaments were seen no more. 

‘The pantomime of the scene which followed I will dismiss very 
briefly. On the conclusion of the homage of the knee, and the accom- 
panying rapturous expression of fealty, Albert arose, and leading the 
young lady to a chair, an earnest conversation apparently followed, in 
which Carlostein participated. As this conference proceeded, I ob- 
served the previous exultation of the fair damsel visibly abate; and 
she looked as if pleading against some proposed arrangement with 
timid earnestness. The effect on Albert was curious: something like 
a resentful blush suffused his countenance, and I observed with sur- 
prise, the cold and lofty sprite, which had since the morning 
wholly disappeared, started once more into visible being. Carlostein, 
who, even when affectedly regardless, watched the proceedings of both 
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parties with the keenest attention, seemed disconcerted, and contriving 
to stand behind Albert, bestowed. upon the instantly-terrified girl a look 
of such demoniaeal resentment and malignity : that a deadly paleness in- 
stantly overspread her features, and a passive acquiescence with the 
proposal of Albert gradually followed. At this change, the counte- 

nance of the latter resumed a portion of its complacency; but the effect 
of a check of feeling was still so perceptible, Carlostein seemed sud- 
denly to perceive the propriety of departure; and with a thousand 
apparently passionate adieus on the part of my poor pupil, he left the 
room with his deceiver, and the magic mirror became once more 
opaque. 

“‘ I easily recognised the scite of the next scene of action; 
it was a spacious dining-room in a hotel famous for luxurious en- 
tertainment and ruinous high play. A large company of the most 
reckless bon vivans and rakes of quality in Dresden were assembled 
there to dine. In the midst of them appeared Albert and Carlostein, 
who seemed resolved not to leave the unwary youth a moment for cool 
reflection. I will not attempt to describe the scene which followed 
after dinner, when wine began to operate upon the heads of all pre- 
sent, but especially on that part of the company who were intended 
to perform the honourable part of dupes in the appeals to Fortune about 
to follow. Heavens! what a phantasmagoria became visible! The 
temptation of St. Anthony was nothing to it, and Callot himself would 
have been exhausted in an attempted delineation of the diablerie con- 
jured up by the fumes of intoxication upon base and perverted associa- 
tions. Every variety of latent or visible malignity borrowed a correspon- 
dent form; every fraudulent or covert design furnished a feature; and 
every brainless notion or drunken vanity, a suitable expression, until 
the whole room seemed peopled with sprawling imps and hiccuping 
essences. Sorrowful as I felt at this specimen of the frequent asso- 
ciates of Albert, I was involuntarily entertained by an inspection of 
their fantastical retinue. The scene, however, was soon modified, by 
the commencement of high play, when a great part of the spiritual 
assemblage evaporated into air, leaving the field to a few murky sprites 
of the most hateful description, which looked as if they were intent on 
devouring each other. Albert played, but his mind was evidently 
elsewhere ; ; nor did Carlostein, who won his money, appear to invite 
him to persevere, but rather to take more wine, an excess of which be- 
gan very sensibly to affect him. Affairs were in this train, until an 
apparently late hour, when suddenly Carlostein referred to his watch, 
and taking the arm of the flushed and now half-jovial Albert, they both 
left the company, as I thought, to separate for the evening; but I was 
egregiously mistaken. 

“< The scene changed once more, but it was back again to the abode 
of the lovely mistress of Albert, who appeared seated in the same mean 
and old-fashioned apartment, habited in a rich bridal dress of uniform 
white, and adorned with more than usual care, as if to disguise an 
irrepressible expression of fear and despondency. Her countenance 
was pale and even woe-begone, and terror at the consequences 
of something about to follow, was conspicuous in every feature. The 
screen occupied its former situation, and it even appeared to me that 
she was speaking to some one behind it, for her lips were in motion, and 
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she looked towards it, as if attending to answers from persons out of 
sight. 1 was confirmed in this conjecture by a sudden cessation of all 
these appearances, on the entrance of the servant of Carlostein, in the 
first instance, and ina moment after of Carlostein, Albert, and a lusty 
son of the church. : 

‘« All was now clear to me, Alfman; my pupil was to be inveigled 
into an unsuitable, if not disgraceful marriage. My spirit groaned, 
yet | firmly kept my seat; what indeed would have been the use of 
leaving it? 

«« ¢ If marriages are made in Heaven, Risberg, none at all.’ 

‘‘ The presence of the priest prevented a repetition of the raptures of 
the morning, on the part of Albert, who however appeared struck with 
the evident misery of his intended bride. Even the wine he had taken 
did not prevent him from musing; and, to my infinite surprise, I thought 
the physiognomy of his impassioned attendant materially changed. The 
tendency to languor and deliquium appeared subsiding, while a trait 
of sentiment assumed its place; and, strange to say, there suddenly 
darted, like a meteor athwart his spiritual atmosphere, a shadowy re- 
collection of Ida Sternheim. 

“ «You began by informing me that your pupil was capricious, 
Risberg; and truly, to be engrossed with the shadow of one fair lady, 
when about to wed another, looks abundantly like it.’ 

‘‘ These are points beyond my decision, Alfman, although I have 
heard that these contre-temps are by no means unusual. However this 
may be, such was the fact ; of which Carlostein, who appeared to me to be 
endowed with the precise tact and talent of Mephistophiles, looked 
altogether aware, as the significant glances he bestowed on the timid 
victim of his machinations very clearly evinced. It was now however 
in vain; nothing could rally her spirits; and so despairing and apprehen- 
sive did she appear when Albert took her hand in preparation for the 
ceremony, that the youth suddenly resigned it, and addressed himself 
to Carlostein with an air of dignified remonstrance. 

‘‘ The countenance of the latter assumed a bland and fawning 
expression, which gradually changed to warmth, and lastly to passion, 
as he saw Albert first address a few words to the priest, and then pre- 
pare to depart. 

‘“‘ It was in vain; Albert persevered; and, good God, Alfman, what 
a legion of hobgoblins instantly hovered around this man! Rage 
bursting through the hitherto impenetrable veil of hypocrisy is the 
most hysterical and demoniacal exhibition of which human nature is 
capable. 

“« Albert appeared as if awakened from a dream, but behaved with 
a composure and dignity which shewed the high qualities that lay 

dormant in his composition. 

“* Infuriated with madness, Carlostein suddenly drew his sword, and 
made a pass at his retreating friend. 

‘* T suppose a female shriek followed, for the arm of Carlostein was 
suddenly arrested, and to my utter astonishment, the unwieldy screen 
fell down, and discovered—Guess, Alfman. 

“‘ And thereby disappoint you and spoil the story?—Spare me, 
Risberg, and proceed. 


‘* The Count Von F. on whose arm hung a beautiful youth, in the 
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dress of a student, while an almost equally youthful but more manly 
Adonis, in the habit of a substantial farmer’s son, stood at a respectful 
distance behind them. 

‘« The intended bride rushed into the arms of the young Sylvander 
and fainted. It could be nothing but an oath which burst from the 
mouth of Carlostein as he made a furious lunge at the Count. He 
was disarmed the next moment by Albert, but, alas! the student had 
thrown himself before the sword of the assassin, and fell covered with 
blood. ' 

“« Ida, itis Ida Sternheim, exclaimed the countenance of Albert, as 
he gazed on the fainting form, and looked unutterable grief. 

“« Carlostein, with a grin of diabolical satisfaction, contemplated the 
affecting scene before him. 

‘‘ The Count Von F. stamped with his foot, but it was unnecessary, 
a crowd of his attendants were previously rushing into the room; and 
such was my emotion at perceiving Cuarlostein in safe custody, the in- 
tensity of it awakened me, and—— 

‘< ¢ So I have been listening to a dream all this time, Risberg.’ 

“ Yes; and you have been interested by it, Alfman, which would 
not have been the case had you known it to be one. To adhere to 
facts:—-my coffee-house adventurer ended with the verbal skirmish I 
first described; and possibly in consequence of it I dreamed all the 
rest, having sufficient time for that purpose, in consequence of swal- 
lowing a sleeping draught, administered, I fear, by the management 
of Carlostein and Albert. No matter; when I awoke the next 
morning but one, and visited the Hotel von F., I was closeted by 
the Count, who informed me that he had discovered Baron Carlo- 
stein to be an infamous impostor, the son of a decayed burgomaster 
whom his vices had ruined ; but that in consequence of the good con- 
duct of a pretty girl, his sister, who had sought and found the protec- 
tion of Ida Sternheim, and materially aided in the defeat of his vil- 
lainy, he had only been banished the electoral dominions;—that an 
attachment had suddenly grown to maturity between Ida Sternheim 
and Albert, which was to be followed by a marriage as soon as the 
former recovered a sudden indisposition, which would probably confine 
her some days to her chamber;—and that, as I was no longer wanted 
as a tutor, 1 was nominated to the genteel appointment of, &c. &c. &c. 

«¢ ¢ Which you have held now about ten years, Risberg.’ 

“T have, Alfman; and within that time the elder son of Count Von 
F. has sought the world of shadows, and Albert is the father of five 
children by Ida Sternheim ;—lda, who, loving a man of honour, has 
never had occasion to repent loving first and all-devotedly. I often visit 
them at their country house, where I meet with an ingenuous and inte- 
resting couple, the male of whom acts as a steward to the estate, while 
the very pretty wife is the cordial protegée and valued friend of the 
lady Ida. Without the aid of Artemidorus, I felt this handsome pair to 
be old acquaintances ; and—and—thus, Alfman, ends my tale! 

‘“‘ <7 could criticise immensely, Risberg ; but butterflies, you know—’ 

“« You need not quote the rest, Alfman.—IIave the goodness to help 
me to a glass of wine.” Q. 
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CONVERSATIONS OF THE DEAD.—No. IV. 
(Continued from Page 204.] 
Scene.—ELYsium. 
Interlocutors.—Opir, TRESHAM, WEsT. 


O. I shall not say, my friends, that we are absolutely travelling out 
of the record; but I fear that our original purpose is melting away 
before this warm play of the beams of imagination. Does it not occur 
to you that we are indulging our wishes and our hopes, and adopting 
too much of the rapt tone of poetical invocation, where we proposed to 
explore, and reason upon the irregular, as well as the routine patronage | 
of modern art? Barry talked in the beginning of a divining rod, and 
of topographically exploring the fountains of patronage. 

T. He did so; and when you, Opie, spoke of Fine Art striking its 
roots, like the British oak into the hardy gravel, you must have meant 
(apart from metaphor) that there exists a market for its commodities, 
independently of the patronage of the Court and of the British Insti- 

tution. 

O. Yes. That institution itself rests on the public.— But I feel some 
exception to the mercantile character of your phrases. 

T. O, you must not mind that. I mixed a little too much, perhaps, 
with shopkeepers, in the latter part of my mortal career, and am not 
yet thoroughly rid of their habitual phraseology; but my meaning, I 
hope, is clear, and you know you should look to results. Notwith- 
standing that my worldly necessities obliged me to seem to join in that 
small-minded, paltry, inefficient, Tom-thumb-scheme of Peltro Tomkins 
and Longmans, for converting noble collections to the tops of snufi- 
boxes and duodecimo ballads, I have high ideas of the powers and the 
claims of art. I think it a species of Causation, and in its loftier and 
finer manifestations, more intimately related to divinity than many a 
divine. 

O. Well then, you state my position fairly enough in substance. 
I think that even its superior professors may now enjoy the comfort— 
(you like that English word)—of knowing that there exists for them a 
British public. Indeed, there appears to me always to have been a | 
public—at least, from the beginning of our time and that of the Royal | 
Academy; a sympathy, I mean, with our professional pursuits, and a | 
mutual action and re-action between the progress of British taste, and 
that of the talents of our native artists, has always existed, operating 
on each other in a direct reciprocal ratio. However we will not now 
stop to dive into the abstract question, but regard and reason from the 
practical results that we have witnessed. Now, Turner, as an indivi- 
dual artist of high claims; and the Society who paint in water-colours, 
and who exhibit and sell their own works for their own benefit and that 
of the public,—and which I shall venture te call the best constituted 
Society of Artists in England,—has not their honest reliance upon the 
public been met with corresponding sympathy, and with its necessary, 
concomitant remuneration? And these results, have they not been in- 
dependant of Court patronage? Of that of the British Institution, 
and, in the latter case, of the ill-constituted Academy? In short, of | 
middle men of every description, who are always instigated by a private 
and separate interest of some sort? Have not the charming engravings 
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of Raimbach, after Wilkie, so replete with deep domestic interest, been 
produced, and the artists remunerated, under the same auspices * 
Were there not plenty of subscribers, even to the petty work in which 
you was concerned, from the Stafford collection, it their money had not 
been fiddle-faddled away in paltry nonsenses ? 

7’. There is certainly great truth in what you observe; and I must 
acknowledge, that a work of more solid and lasting reputation might 
have been produced, had the money advanced been wisely expended. 

O. And now, West, allow me to ask you—Was not the series which 
you produced in conjunction with Woollet and Hall, from the History 
of England, published under the same auspices, and published with 
profit as well as honour tothe artists concerned ¢ 

W. Why, yes Sir. All the best English engravings have certainly 
been produced, as you say, under the patronage of the public. 

O. And without the iatervention of Court patronage, or that of the 
dealers ? 


W. The dealers acting only as dealers, and not as directors or 
dictators. 

O. Permit me now to inquire, for what have the best English his- 
torical pictures been hitherto painted ?—I mean, with the exception of 
those with which you adorned the Chapel Royal at Windsor. 

W. Why, Sir, they were painted that they might be engraved from, 
to speak candidly, and in a general way. 

O. If you could have engaged more Woollett’s—that is to say, more 
artists of Woollett’s eminence—to devote themselves to your English 
series, would you not, in all probability, have obtained more public pa- 
tronage, and more wealth from that quarter ? 

W. Certainly. 

O. Why then did you legislate the discouragement and degradation 
of that commercial branch of British art,—seeing too that you were 
forming an Academy for a country, that, of all others in the world, 
might have become the common centre of this species of commerce ? 
Why did you enact that a scanty number of the professors of the art of 
Engraving should be eligible to the inferior rark of Associates only ? 
Why was that associating merely nominal and only apparent? Why 
were they associated at no other season and on no other occasion than 
during the day and hour of your annual dinner? Did it remain for 
the artists of the eighteenth century to recal the Saturnalia and the 
Helots? Was it for the refiners and polishers of society, to substitute 
the bickerings and the galling of slavery to genial and generoussympathy, 
and to banish from their assemblies the warm breathings of friend- 
ship? Why did you in short degrade the academical condition of 
engraving, so that not your friend Woollett, nor any contemporary 
English professor of merit would accept your diploma, till its Esau sold 
his birthright for that annual mess of pottage? You know very well 
that no engraver of reputation would consent to stand on your dis- 
honourable pedestal, until you said to the elder Heath, Kehama, to 
your hellish eminence! and Kehama stepped up. 

W. Why, Sir,—lI always wished it were otherwise; but my power in 
the Academy was never considerable, and always precarious. But we 


cannot go further into this matter, unless Valentine Green and Sir 
Joshua were here. 
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O. Well, then, from this collateral shoot of our subject, let us desist 
forthe present. Let us go back to the point where it started forth from 
the stem. Inreturn for the notice and patronage they bestow, the pub- 
lic requires some condescension on the part of the artists, particularly 
as to their choice of subjects, and the dimensions of their works; they 
exercise this control over literature and the theatre, and,—in short, it is 
felt wherever there is a public. Our hero Haydon will find that he 
must accommodate his efforts to its influence. It is the price which an 
artist of superior talent pays, and in general is willing to pay, for the 
privilege of raising and refining the public taste, though some feel it as 
a species of martyrdom. The fortunate Salamanca student had not 
come at the buried treasure without digging, but in fact there was 
always enough of accommodability about him where pelf was to be 
obtained ; he would paint for a peer, or he would draw for a bookseller, 
or even drag, how toilsome soever the task, for a bookseller’s jackall. 
However, the patriotic Mr. Fawkes of Farnley, (who is rich in Turner's 

good works) and a few others, have started nobly forward from the 
mass, and given more ample scope to his extraordinary powers. But 
enough of this,—I trust I have satisfactorily shewn, what Iintended to 
shew, namely, that even so long ago as when the Royal Academy was in- 
stituted, there existed for art, on a more limited scale, the same British 
public which now patronizes the water-colour Society, and another re- 
cently formed for combining the superior efforts of the Arts of Painting 
and Engraving. And now, West,—hoping you will allow me to return 
for a moment to my former topic, I feel commissioned to observe that 
less than the ordinary liberality of ordinary men had placed the latter 
source of patronage—the most honourable, if not the most lucrative of 
all, in a great measure at the disposal of the Royal Academy, bnt its 
selfish and unreflecting legislators preferred to leave the infant arts—the 
most delicate of the daughters of Heaven, to veil their divinity in com- 
mercial! hardihood, and toil at the dictation of the most sordid of the 
sons of earth. Each short-sighted academical painter fancied he did 
wisely and well if he obtained two commissions from the Alderman or 
the Sea-boy, where his fellows and rivals had but one, and for this he 
would intrigue, and simulate, and stoop, and wriggle, while he ought to 
have been meditating and legislating for the general and inseperable 
advantage of art and the public; and not only thus—by contributin 
to send forth a Shakespear of shreds and patches, and bedevil the Bible 
and Testament—did he disregard the interests of the public; but the 
best interests of the corps to which he belonged, and of his very self, 
were frustrated by his own cupidity. Had that amicable and co-ope- | 
rating association between the Arts of Painting and Engraving, which | 
(as we have learned from the honest news-telling ghost) gave birth to 
the scheme now carrying into eflect* for an engraving by Robinson from | 
Mulready’s meek and tyrannical schoolboys, then existed—or rather, 

had it not in its wider operation been academically stultified, both of 

these arts, with regard to patronage and degrees of practical perfection, 

would have been, ere now, in states very superior to those in which we 

behold them ; but the legislators of the Academy—fond as they are of 
dinner-giving and of dinner-eating—like the foolish dog in the fable, 





* Originating, we believe, with Mr. Jolin Pye and a few others. 
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let go the mutton as they caught at a shadow. But for those red re- 
flections, and the refrangibility that attended them, the Academy might 
have founded, and might now have possessed all the advantages of an 
emporium to which the merchants of Europe would have willingly re- 
sorted, sure of obtaining there the most meritorious productions, and 
free to have employed their minds and capitals in trade, rather than, 
like Boydell and Macklin, in ignorant and blundering dictations, which 
although they induced our domestic well-wishers to the arts to subscribe 
their money, have brought no permanent reputation to the arts of Eng- 
land. I see no reason to distrust our friend who has lately arrived, ag 
to the more recent facts upon which these reasonings are rested, and 
according to him, demonstrative and satisfactory proofs, sustaining the 
whole of my argument, and confirming an opinion | have long enter- 
tained, will soon be before the public. In the event of ourcountry continu- 
ing at peace with the rest of the world, it may possibly soon be obvious 
that there is room for another London establishment of art, upon an 
enlarged and liberal scale. In fact, a wesely constituted union of 
artists would always tend to the more or less gradual or sudden super- 
cession of establishments that are other-wisely constituted : But if such 
a scheme should be undertaken by men whose intrigues for the unsub- 
stantial honours of the Old Academy, have ended in reiterated and 
mortifying disappointment, or whose projects of solitary aggrandise- 
ment, or for obtaining Court patronage, have failed—let not such men 
begin by speciously putting forward their warm coloured hopes and 
wishes, and themselves. No; let them produce their laws, not the 
petty details of their bye-laws, but those germs—those radical and en- 
during principles—from which their code shall grow. Let them exhibit 
their palladium; let them shew that they have been thoughtful to lay 
a sound foundation of first principles, which they will not compromise 
nor revoke ; which, once solemnly laid down and recognized, may recal 
their successors of centuries hence, from selfish and mistaken wander- 
ings; which they will pledge themselves to maintain, and ever hold 
dear as the ruddy drops that warmed the heart of the last of the bards. 
Let them evince that they are animated by those principles of common 
good in which the Royal Academy is so lamentably deficient. Reflect- 
ing artists will not then be deterred from joining them by any appre- 
hension that the main pillars of their edifice may be withdrawn from 
its support—By any apprehension did I say?—By the almost certain 
knowledge, as things are at present, that Mr. ; or Mr. ; or 
Mr.——+; may, at the pleasure of certain academicians, be at any time 
beckoned away by an occurring, or prospective vacancy, and a held-out 
hope of succession to a low chair at a servile board. On the contrary, 
their beautiful banner of mind and of peaceful merit, will wave on 
high, and will become the honourable centre of attraction, even to those 
academicians themselves, who at present do not think fit to abrogate 
that narrow-souled law of their's, which prohibits them from being 
members of any other society of artists than that of the Royal 
Academy. 

W. All this is very interesting to me. But the reflections to which 
it leads—I really wish we might adjourn all further discussion of the 
matter till we can have the advantage of Sir Joshua's presence. 

O, well, let us do so. 
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TABLE TALK. 


Tue onty Herii.—Dante has said in a letter, “I found the original 
of my hell in the world which we inhabit.” Who does not find the 
original of his hell in the same place? We might go further, and say 
that hell is an earthly idea. 


PERPETUAL PEace.—Soon after the Abbe St. Pierre had published 
his plan for a perpetual peace, a Dutch innkeeper set up a sign in- 
scribed d la paix perpetuelle. It represented a church-yard, as if peace 
on this side of the grave was out of the question: a pictorial epigram, 
and no bad one. 





D’ Israeli informs us, that when the “‘ Society for promoting Christian 
Knowledge” were desirous of holding their meetings at the house of 
the Royal Society, Sir Isaac Newton drew up a number of arguments 
against their admission. One of them is, “ that it is a fundamental 
rule of the society not to meddle with religion; and the reason is, that 
we may give no occasion to religious bodies to meddie with us.” Sir 
Isaac, who might possibly have a recollection of the treatment of Ga- | 
lileo, was right. We all of us know the persecution experienced by a | 


physiological lecturer of the present day, from a certain order of zea- 
lots, who made him recant like Galileo. 





Frienpsuip.—In Jeremy Taylor’s “ Discourse of the Nature and 
Measures of Friendship,” he observes, “ that the word Friendship, in 
the sense we commonly mean by it, is not so much as named in the 
New Testament, and that our religion takes no notice of it.” He goes on | 
to say that, scripturally, “‘ Friend is of a large signification, and means 
all relations and societies, and whatever is not enemy. But by friend- 
ships, I suppose you mean (he is addressing a lady) the greatest love and 
the greatest usefulness; and the most open communication, and the 
noblest sufferings; and the most exemplary faithfulness, and the 
severest truth; and the heartiest counsels, and the greatest union of 
mindes of which brave men and women are capable.” How beauti- 
fully eloquent! The gifted author further remarks, that Christianity 
sinks friendship in the larger doctrine of charity. His argument is 
ingenious. ‘‘ Christian charity is friendship to all the world; and 
when friendships were the noblest things in the world, charity was 
little, like the sun riven into a chinke, or his beames drawn into the 
centre of a burning glass; but Christianity is friendship expanded like 
the face of the sunne, when it mounts above the eastern hills.” This 
is grand, religiously ; but politically, alas, Mr. Canning has found it out 
to be the weakest thing upon earth. He has no notion of the charities 
which embrace the whole human race, and, although a Christian par 
excellence, he laughs at such wide professions ; some of his pleasantest 
lines in the Antijacobin, indeed, are written in ridicule of them. What 
a fine concordance, or rather discordance, might be constructed in refe- 
rence to certain doctrines and “ tickling commodity.” Utrum horumn 
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—Bishop Taylor, or the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs? One 
or the other, but not both; although nothing is more common than the 
pressure of the opposite sides of a question into the same service. What 
is noble in a religious sense, however, can scarcely be vile in a political 
one; and if it be good to advance the heavenly welfare of all mankind, 
it cannot be evil to render them as happy as possible on earth. But 
people will give away heaven freely, who will part with nothing else. 








THE POPE AND PARADISE, 
I. 


THE Sun had done his bus’ness for the day, 

And all his bits of blood were gone to rest, 
Except Eotis; him they led away 

‘Yo Vulcan’s workshop, for they thought it best 
To put him on a barshoe, nor would stay 

Until he might be curried, combed, and drest ; 
The moon, as watchman, guarded o’er earth’s nations, 
And all the linkboy stars assumed their stations. 

lf, 

All things were mute in th’ empyreal state : 

oie sentinels were standing now at ease, 

. Peter nodded, too, beside the zate— 

a he gate of heaven ; and the rusty keys 
(For they had been but little used of late) 

Were snugly lying on his wearied knees: 
When sudden he was startled by the pray’r 
Of one, who humbly sought for entrance there. 


If. 
The holy porter, roused from his repose, 
Finding the darkness all around him dense, 
First rubbed his eyelids, and then rubbed his nose; 
(Perhaps he smelt the fumes of frankincense) 
At length from off his easy chair he rose, 
To which a triple cushion comfort lends ; 
He rose at length from off his easy chair, 
And then in gracious accents quoth * Who’s there 2?” 
IV. 
If he who thus was asked, perchance had been 
A native of the town that gave me birth, 
(The capital of Prussia’s king, Berlin, 
A fairer city never graced the earth) 
The recollection of the woe he’d seen 
Follow those words, would have dispelled his mirth ; 
Though great, no doubt, the joy to mortals given, 
When near the gates that bar ricado heaven. 


V. 
Ah, wretched, wretched city! how defiled 
Were all thy streets, thy squares, thy lanes, with blood, 
When the French sentinels, with aspect wild, 
At ev’ry corner, ev’ry turning, stood, 
And the ennui of standing thus beguiled, 
Indulging in their sanguinary mood ! 
They gruffily asked each passenger, * Qui vit?” 
And shot who, answering, said not “ Bon ami.” 
VI. 
Then many a citizen and many a peasant 
Fell in one undiscriminating rout. 
But to return to what’s our theme at present: 
To him who waited patiently without, 
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St. Peter’s question was by far more pleasant ; 

For though his prospect was obscured by doubt, 
Yet Hope, as usual, cast a golden ray on it; . 
And Peter was not armed with gun or bayonet. 


VII. 

He boldly answered, “ Holy Father! I 

“© Was thy devout successor, though not raised, 
“ Like many, to the Papal dignity 

By interest or cunning; God be praised’ 
“ For calling me to fill a station high 

* As his, who afterwards with donkeys grazed: 
* You'll own my power as great as his, I hope 5 
* J rul’d o’er Emperors,—I was a Pope.” 


VIII. 
Then answer’d Peter,“ I have no objection, 
* My son, to your directly ent’ring here; 
‘ Though I must own you would be an exception 
“To Popes in general; for they, I fear, 
“ Have, notwithstanding all my predilection 
‘** For my successors, seldom yet come near 
* To Heaven’s quite impenetrable portals 
** For all except the very best of mortals. 
LX. 
“‘ Nor yet, for fear of doing mischief, dare I 
* Admit you now ; although I sometimes wonder 
* How, day by day, my orders quickly vary, 
** As quick as after lightning comes the thunder ; 
* But, by the leave of th’ holy Virgin Mary, 
*¢ Soon will I draw these rotting gates asunder ; 
“ For such a visitor as you, my son, 
“ They surely ought to be with speed undone.” 


X. 

He said, he went, but soon returned in haste ; 

(As Cesar hath it, * Veni, vidi, vici;’’ ) 
He soon returned, and Pius thus addressed, 

* If it were in my power, in atrice I 
* Would let you in to mingle with the blest; 

** But th’ holy Queen of Heaven, by whose advice I 
** Act, bids me say, that since you had my keys 
** On earth, you now may use them if you please.” 


XI. 
Quoth he, “ I left them with the only Cardinal, 


** Whom with th’ important charge I could entrust ; 
* And think not, Father, now that I am hard in all 
‘** My censure on the Conclave ; for I must 
“ Needs tell you, that they are not worth a farthin’ all 
** Together,—hypocrites, unclean, unjust; 
* And not a Prelate lives who can at all vie 
* With him, my chosen favourite Gonsalvi. 


XII. 
** But as I wish not e’er to know the strange hell, 
** I trust my pray’er will not appear uncivil, 
“ Begging that for the keys you’ll send some angel: 
** Let Michael, too, protect me from the devil, 
** (Whose myriad imps for heretics arrange hell), 
** Lest he should tempt me to some deadly evil ; 
** For there is no one can, like doughty Michael, 
** Dismay the Devil, and with terror strike hell.” 
XII. 
Then answered Peter, “ Let thy will be done! 
** *Twas done on earth ; let it be done in heaven! 
* Thou hast, | own, a glorious journey run ; 
* Thy years of empire more than three times seven, 
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“ The longest reign, except my own, O son! 
* ‘To any Pope ‘by Providence yet given. 

* ‘The fewer years a living Pope encumber, 

‘© The greater will be his successor’s number.” 


XIV. 
Thus having spoken, Peter blew a whistle 
(As Homer would have called it, liguphthongos) 
Then up did thousand thousands lances bristle, 
As quickly as from marshes springs a fungus, 
And sharp and close as prickles on a thistle ; 
Which is a better simile among us: 
For church and state would soon sing ina wrong key, 
Unless they each were governed by a donkey. 
XV. 
Quoth Peter,“ Gabriel! behold the vicar 
* Of Christ, protector of the holy church ; 
* Who never would allow th’ unjust to pick her 
‘** Bones, nor yet ever left her in the lurch ; 
“ Kind to the orthodox, but to the kicker 
* Against the pricks, administ’ring the birch 
* Of wholesome chastisement ; far from the leopard 
** He kept, and sheared his flock like a good shepherd. 


XVI. 

« But having come his wages to receive, 

* The holy pastor has been disappointed ; 
* And now his disappointmeut to relieve, 

* A little trip for you I have appointed ; 
** Go fetch the keys (to trouble you I griev e) 

“ From the late favourite of our anointed, 
* With care deposit them within your pockets, 


** And then return as swift as Congreve’s rockets.” 


XVII. 

Swift as the twop’nny postboy on his pony, 

With rowels goading, and with lash unfurled, 
Swilt as the veteran, whose oldest cron 

Is ready now to quit him and the world, 
Unmindful of the storm, and of the stony 

Road, gallops onward, swift as arrow hurled 
From nervous hand into ‘the trembling throng, 
Or swift as sarcasms from Brougham’s s tongue ; 


XVIII. 

So swift, or swifter far than these, than all, 

Th’ obedient angel to the globe descended ; 
Not apprehending i ignominious fall, 

Which aeronauts of late have apprehended, 
When the supply of gas hath been too small, 

And all their puffs i in wind and smoke have ended: 
Though stale these tricks, still hast thou art to play’em, 
O, money-getting, gas-devouring Graham! 


XIX. 
How oft has thou proclaimed thy vast intentions 
To navigate the air in a balloon 
Of monstrous supernatural dimensions, 
And thou hast struggled ; but to earth how soon 
Have fallen thy machine and thy pretensions, 
Instead of visiting ti’ astonished moon! 
Through town thy name has been so oft placarded, 
Take care that some day thou art not blackguarded. 
XX. 
The angel from Olympus flew away, 
And quickly reached the heights of hallowed Rome; 
Cheating the tedium of his airy way 
By musing on her melancholy doom ; 
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Where Emp’rors ruled, now clergy bear the sway, 
The muse of heroes and the hero’s tomb. 

Having alighted, he "ate ec some lunch, 

And asked Gonsalvi for the sacred bunch. 


XXI. 
Then felt Gonsalvi as though twenty leaches 
Were altogether to his throat applied, 
And they produced straight two as diff’rent speeches 
As might with certain statesmen’s creeds have vied ; 
“ I’m deeply grieved that my poor power reaches 
“* Not far enough,” to Gabriel, he replied, 
* For the immediate help I wish t’ afford 
* To him who was so long my honored lord.” 


XXII. 
‘© My secretary has them, he at least 
* Will give them to you. The angel being gone, 
* The worthy prelate spoke within his breast : 
** O may the scarlet dame from Babylon 
“ Ride on St. Peter for a stupid beast !” 
(He crost himself devoutly and went on) 


“ For his stupidity, I’m sure it right were 


** E’en should she plague him riding like the night-mare.” 


XXIII. 
Then calling on the noble secretary 
(Th’ angelic horses now began to foam) 
The messenger's informed by all the merry 
Attendants, that their master’s not at home. 
* You had far better back to Heaven carry 
“ Your message,” added they ; “ nor idly roam 
*¢ After our lord, for far beyond your reach he 
© Js, having run off with a danzatrice.” 


XXIV. 

The unsuccessful messenger returned, 

And to his kind employ’r in language terse 
Related all the news that he had learned, 

Which made the Pope’s condition far far worse ; 
From Heaven’s portals was he forthwith spurned 

(As are the poor throughout the universe) 
And Peter took the hint, growing as cross with all, 


As are the porters at the door of th’ hospital. 


XXV. 
The story now before you seemed so short to us 
At first, we thought we ne’er could make it long ; 
(Although well versed in ways direct and tortuous) 
And if the sarcasms appear too strong, 
It will in you,Oreader! be but courteous, 
To think of what I thought of all along: 
For when I try to imitate Lord Byron, I 
Cannot refrain from satire or from irony. 
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